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EDITORIAL. 


The Conference of the Library Association at Southport last 
_year was productive of much good, although it was limited almost 
entirely to what may be called library politics; that is to say, to 
many matters which have since received solution. This year the 
Conference is to be at Norwich, and it is not too soon to urge that 
the arrangemente should be made as far ahead as possible, in order 
that a record gathering, representative of every shade of library 
opinion and type of library, may be secured. The obvious 
attractions of Norwich, historical, ecclesiastical and literary, every 
one who cares for England already knows in some measure ; more- 
over, from the library point of view the town that boasts to have 
possessed the oldest public library in the country is a fitting place 
of meeting; and we know that the local arrangements are in 
excellent hands. 

* * * 

The Meeting offers scope to the enterprise and imagination of 
the Council, and we hope that they will be exercised in an unusual 
manner. With every year of late the Annual Meetings have 
increased in importance and we have impressed that fact upon 
librarians and members of library committees. It is not too much 
to say, however, that the Norwich meeting should surpass in 
interest and value all previous meetings, not excluding the great 
constructive meeting of 1917, which was the most fruitful for a 
generation and really brought about the library legislation of 1919. 
It is the first reunion of an entirely new epoch, when the ever- 
lasting (as it has always seemed) question of the rate-limitation 
may be relegated, so far as England is concerned, to the limbo of 
dead superstitions, and our minds may turn to the constructive 
problems that lie immediately ahead. The first essential is that the 
main outlines of the programme should be published at once. The 
writers of papers should have at least three months to think over 
their subjects; we have no desire hereafter for mere library 
journalism at annual meetings; we want considered thinking from 
men who have had time to prepare it. We have often felt that the 
Council does not sufficiently impress upon the minds of the men it 
invites to read papers that it is doing them high honour and asking 
for the best that is in them. Too often it seems to us that the 
speakers regard anything as “ good enough for the L.A.” The 
quality of the average paper in late years has been about as poor as 
mere respectability would permit. 

* a * 


It is not for us to suggest the lines of the Conference, but there 
are innumerable problems facing us all: of control, finance, 
extension, the new values and so on. New legislation, as we have 
more than once suggested, is a near possibility, and we want the 
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model Act laid before us and discussed. We expect, too, that the 
‘Council, or Executive Committee whichever was responsible for 
it—shall not again prepare and send memoranda to the Govern- 
ment in the name of the Association without fully consulting the 
Association. The action of the Council last year in this matter 
was ill-advised, and we should not care to see it repeated. There 
are constitutional methods even in library politics. 
* * * 

It will be remembered that in 1917 round-table discussions were 
a feature of the Conference, and, as our readers know, they have 
been held by the A.L.A. for many years past, and they are the 
most useful part of such Conferences. They should be revived at 
Norwich, and at some of these such intimate matters as the grading 
and remuneration of librarians might well be discussed in semi- 
privacy. To some librarians discussion of such questions in public 
is most distasteful, but they are intimately concerned, and the 
objections which apply to public discussion could not be urged 
against round-table conferences. Library technique, again, is 
another matter which has been almost neglected since 1914, at any 
rate in public discussions. ‘This subject should now receive 
attention. 

* * * 

We have been gratified to notice that some librarians are already 
exercising themselves upon schemes of library co-operation. We 
have been privileged to look over an advanced copy of a paper 
which Mr. J. W. C. Purves, of Workington, is to read to a meeting 
of the Northern Counties Library Association in April, in which 
the author has produced a statesman-like scheme for dividing the 
county of Cumberland into a number of library areas, pooling in 
each the product of the library rate, creating for each a central 
library and a number of branches with a motor delivery for the 
rapid, regular interchange of books. We are of opinion that a 
satisfactory rural library or country library -scheme must 
eventually run on such lines as these. Mr. Purves proves, as we 
think, that his scheme is possible, economical, and would be 
effectual. We hope that his paper will receive the attention it 
deserves. 

* * * 

We understand that the conditions of the University of London 
Diploma in Librarianship have been decided upon, although at 
the time of writing they have not passed the Senate. Some con- 
cessions are made which are worth a note. Students who have 
three or more certificates may obtain the diploma by taking the 
sections of the University College syllabus in which they are not 
qualified; that is to say, any number of certificates over three are 
counted towards the diploma. The Library Association Examina- 
tions begin on 10th May. We sympathise with the students who 
complain that they have not been given sufficient notice of the 
subjects for the essays. Their complaint has every justification. 
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AMBITION AND LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 


By G. Hersert Busunect, M.S.P. 
Chief Assistant Librarian, University of Birmingham. 

The desire for the attainment of power, and success from the 
point of view of status, seems to be peculiarly characteristic of the 
present day. Possibly it is a feature of every age, but we are more 
concerned with to-day than with what happened three or four 
or more centuries ago. This striving after power is brought home 
to us on every side. We see the sturdy little shopkeeper striving, 
striving, ever striving until the day when his name is blazoned 
large on a “ two-hundred window " emporium, and opposition is a 
thing of the past. We see the industrial man building factory 
after factory, with exactly the same end in view. The young 
library assistant goes about his daily work dreaming over the 
thought that some day he will be a chief librarian with a staff of 
so many working under him; perhaps he is even prospective 
Director of the British Museum. 

Power is a wonderfully attractive ideal, and perhaps no perfectly 
normal person is without dreams of it. Yet, if viewed from one 
standpoint, it is essentially materialistic, the result of pure egoism. 
Everyone, of course, is more or less egoistic, and yet not by any 
means all of the really great have been searchers after power, or 
particularly egoistical. Few, if any, would accuse Darwin or 
Huxley, or, in another field, Emerson, of attaining fame by 
constant striving after personal advancement. Yet, their names, 
like those of Michael Angelo, Faraday, Plato, and many others, are 
likely to live long after those of the shopkeeper and the man of 
industry of an earlier paragraph are forgotten. Shakespeare may 
be quoted in reference to them, ‘‘ Some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” 

The secret of their power, and power it is, for their names alone 
have power in them, lies in the fact that the striving after it was 
not their ideal in life. They recognised that, first and foremost, 
they had a duty to perform; that they owed something to Life in 
return for the fact that they lived at all. Each took a different 
course, but each had the ideal in view and followed it; the 
attainment of power being actually a mere incidental in the fulfil- 
ment. of a higher purpose. 

Many of us are apt to confuse these two aspects of greatness, 
but they are perhaps best expressed by defining the one as true 
greatness, and the other as merely the possession of power. To 
a very great extent the position of a man who comes in the latter 
category is due to the fact that he possesses so many qualities in 
common with the rest or us. We read his life, and put the volume 
down with a quickened beat in our pulses. We are all potential 
Napoleons in one direction or another. But we read the life of 
one in the other category and rise from it, feeling our littleness. 
Somehow we realise that there is something in such a man’s nature 
which we ourselves lack 
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Plato classified the human faculties and distinguished three 
fundamental aspects of life, namely, sensuous appetite which finds 
satisfaction in pleasure ; ambition and the desire for honour which 
find satisfaction in practical success; and reason and the higher 
spiritual faculties which find satisfaction in knowledge, beauty and 
goodness. The first of these classes does not directly concern us 
here; the second applies to the shopkeeper and the rest; while 
the third is the ideal for which Michael Angelo, Emerson, and 
others lived. 

It may be well to note here that this article is not intended m 
any way to disparage a life of practical work, or to encourage 
visionary idleness. The only life worth living is one of continuous 
activity, either mental or physical, but preferably a combination 
of the two. The contrast it endeavours to point out is one of 
motives. No idealism worth the name depends purely upon 
visions ; it must be part and parcel of hard fact. Our American 
friends have a saying which runs, ‘“‘ Do what you are paid to do 
and ‘then some.’ It’s the ‘then some’ that gets your salary 
raised.” We shall not go far wrong if we take the first part of a 
motto, Juft, the doing of the ‘‘ then some” should not be purely 
for the sake of personal advancement. That way leads to conceit 
and the pride which comes before a fall. Do the little extra 
because you know it wants doing, and do it well. Many people 
with great natural gifts seem averse to using them thoroughly 
well. Apart from the disadvantages this attitude brings in its 
wake, such neglect is assuredly criminal. No doubt even when 
we do strive to do things well, most of us fall short of our 
possibilities and dreams, but it does not follow that life is a failure. 
The idealist must be content to write ‘‘ failure” over his best 
endeavour if the attainment of his highest ideal is essential to 
what is called success. But his “ failure” has been worth the 
endeavour, and, with that innate pleasure which always comes with 
an earnest attempt to live up to the highest, he can say with 
Richard Jefferies, who certainly was no failure, ‘‘ The pageantry 
of power, the still more foolish pageantry of wealth, the senseless 
precedence of place; I fai! words to express my utter contempt for 
such pleasure or such ambitions; and with A. C. Benson, that 
“the sense of ambition 1s often, in reality, only a sense of personal 
vanity and self-confidence disguised; and that the one possible 
attitude of mind is to go humbly and patiently forward, desiring 
the best, labouring faithfully and abundantly, neither seeking nor 
avoiding great opportunities, not failing in courage nor giving way 
to rash impulses, and realising the truth of the wise old Greek 
proverb that ‘ the greatest of all disasters for a man is to be opened 
and found to be empty.’ ” 

Great strides are being made on the educational side of librarian- 
ship, and young assistants cannot do better than set up for them- 
selves the ideal of the advancement of the library world as an aid 
to culture, and to strive, with all that is best in them, toward this 
end. Many of the leading men in the profession to-day occupy 
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their positions because they have realised the possibilities of 
libraries, and have striven more for the higher aims of librarian- 
ship than for personal advancement. Their own advancement has- 
been to a great extent the result of wnse/fish ambition, and assistants 
of to-day would do well to remember that fact. 

If the fetish of personal ambition returns to them in after years, 
and yet they keep the ideal in view, perhaps they may find some 
consolation in the thought that at last 

*‘ Nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear CaLLiImacuus,— 

You seem to have distinguished yourself in the gentle art 
of provocation, if I may judge from last month's Library World. 
Here is “‘T.E.M.” gravely disturbed by your criticism of his 
opinions and says he has a right to express them and claims no 
infallibility in so doing. Let me reason for you with ‘‘ T.E.M.,” 
saying, “‘ My dear Sir, Callimachus enjoys the word vitriolic on 
occasion, and expresses himself baldly, but even he would not 
willingly impede the freedom of your utterances. He would urge, 
on the other hand, that by making such utterances you invite 
criticism, and his self-appointed function is to criticise. You have 
now both had your say, and that should conclude the matter. Pa 
robiscum.” . . 

St. Pancras. 

Did you notice that in the January Library World the Editoria! 
pen made reference to St. Pancras as ‘‘ the apostate Borough?” 
You must have rejoiced with me to see in connection therewith the 
letter from the St. Pancras Librarian, Mr. J. F. Preece, whose 
‘attention has been called’ to the remark. (Is this phrase a 
convention, or is it rea//y necessary for a librarian to have “ his 
attention called,” by someone else presumably, to a periodical which 
he ought to read himself?) Of course the Editorial Omniscience 
knew the Acts were adopted there in 1905, but it also knows that 
the Municipal Reform Council which came into office shortly after, 
refused to levy the library rate beyond £1,000 yearly, to develop 
the scheme in any way, and broke the life of the librarian of that 
day. That was apostacy, and that no librarian living will ever 
forget. We rejoice, as I say, that Mr. Preece is sailing in fairer 
and more prosperous waters, and that his system is developing. 


Have a Care. 

The case of St. Pancras leads me furiously to think. The law of 
nature is in many branches, reaction; it is certainly a law of 
government. Once upon a time London was well and liberally 
governed, and educational institutions, to about the vear 1905 
flourished, or at any rate developed. Then the yellow press, for 
purely political reasons, set up a stunt against * wastrels” as it 
politely termed its unpaid public servants. The press succeeded, 
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and the narrowest and most vindictive government in the history 
of London succeeded, which deliberate:y set out to wreck everything 
identified with its predecessors. To-day Labour rules London and 
makes for progressive institutions, and libraries go ahead and 
salaries with them. But it is my belief that in a few years’ time 
the pendulum will swing back violently, and the so-called 
‘‘ Reformers"’ will be back again. It therefore behoves every 
London librarian to work with all the speed he may to entrench his 
new position against their coming—-for come they will. Especially 
will the librarian of Marylebone need this counsel ; and above all 
let him get his central library built before he tinkers, as St. Pancras 
did, with branch libraries which are too insignificant to impress 
themselves upon the public. 


Romance Lanp. 
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When that I go to Norwich, a place which according to a nursery 
lilt of my earliest years rhymed with ‘‘ cold pease porridge,’ I am 
like to buy Cayley’s chocolates and eat them through the less 
succulent spaces of the Conference proceedings. For, the firm that 
issued that delectable sweetmeat has sent us all a pretty little 
brochure describing Norwich and the Norfolk coast, and gives us 
welcome to the city and county, without in the least pressing its 
goods upon us. It is a pleasant, unobtrusive and courteous 
advertisement, so unlike modern blatant self-laudation that I must 
remark thus upon it. 

THE CoNFERENCE. 

I seem to remember an announcement somewhere that Norwich is 
to be the place of meeting for the Library Association this year. 
Probably we shall know officially by August, if we are lucky; but, 
whatever the Library Association may do, I know that Librarian 
Stephen will give us a good meeting. He has behind him an 
enlightened and vigorous Library Committee, too, so we are going 
to use our time to great advantage. My one regret is that the dear 
old Dean Beeching can no longer come from the lights and shadows 
of his beautiful cathedral to welcome us. 

Brown's “ Manvat.” 

Have you glanced through the new Berwick Sayers edition of 
the Manual of Library Economy? I have with much interest, 
and not a little awe and wonder. Here, if anywhere, has the 
editor reached those temerarious heights to which I feared he would 
aspire. Here he has taken the sacred text-book of our work and 
so bedevilled, inflated, altered, extended, amended, and in general 
transmogrified it, that its putative author—could he return from 
the Elysian fields—wouldnt know it. What would he say? 
Probably ‘‘ Tempus mutantur, ete.” Moreover, he once told me he 
was ‘‘ very fond of Sayers,” with intervals in which he would have 
liked to kill him, and perhaps he would endure change at his hands 
better than from most. Some day, when you have read the book, 
we must discuss it together. 
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ARISTONYMOUS. 

Our newest correspondent let himself go over America last 
month, did he not? What do you think of him?! Of course, his 
views on American methods are much askew, as I will prove to you 
if you desire it, but his voice is fresh and vigorous, and I am sure 
you will welcome him as I do into the select band of correspondents 
who write “‘ Letters on Our Affairs.” 

ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


MONTHLY NOTES ON BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


During March there was produced in a London theatre Lord 
Dunsany’s play “‘ The Glittering Gate,” and on the same occasion 
there was played ‘‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets” by Bernard 
Shaw and ‘‘ Et Puis Bonsoir,” a mine play by Ruby Ginner. 


W. B. Yeats and Siegfried Sassoon, representatives of the older 
and younger schools of British poetry, were the chief speakers at 
the recent annual dinner of the Poetry Society of America. Mr. 
Sassoon, in the opinion of an American reviewer, towers above all 
other poets of the war because he describes scenes in their naked 
truthfulness and does not indulge in the thoughtless sentimentalism 
which seeks to describe the horror of war as almost a thing of 
beauty. Mr. Sassoon has suffered much from the war, having been 
wounded and gassed more than once. Fortunately he has made a 
complete recovery. 


It is not everyone who knows that W. B. Yeats was at one time 
a pupil at the Godolphin School, Hammersmith. He has never lost, 
sight of his announced intention many years ago to reform Irish 
poetry by clinging to the ‘‘ romantic Ireland” and to the Celtic 
legends. 

Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, a young American poet has 
been appointed United States Ambassador to Italy. The ‘ ‘ Evening 
Post " of New York has given this list of literary men appointed 
ambassadors for the United States: 

Washington Irving to Spain in 1842. 

George Bancroft to Great Britain in 1846 and to Germany in 

1867. ; 

Charles Francis Adams to Great Britain in 1861. 

John L. Motley to Great Britain in 1869. 

George H. Baker to Turkey in 1871. 

James Russell Lowell to Spain in 1877 and to Great Britatn 

in 1880. 

Bayard Taylor to Germany in 1878. 

Lew Wallace to Turkey in 1882. 
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Andrew D. White to Germany in 1879, to Russia in 1892 and 
to Germany in 1897. 

John Hay to Great Britain in 1897. 

President Wilson has appointed Walter H. Page to Great 
Britain, Thomas Nelson Page to Italy, Henry Van Dyke to 
Holland, Brand Whitlock to Belgium, Paul 8. Reinsch to 
China and Norman Hapgood to Denmark in place of Dr. Egan. 


J.A.J. 
REPORTS. 
Bury (County Borough). Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Libraries Committee, 1918-19. 
Librarian: Joun H. Saaw. Population, 59,040. Income: 


£3,455—-from rate (2d.), £3,300. Expenditure: Books, binding 

and periodicals, £352; salaries and wages, £595; loans, interest, 

ete., £1,529; heating, lighting and cleaning, £585. Stock : 

Lending, 20,349; reference, 7,693. Issues: Lending, 106,998; 

reference (recorded issues), 7,798; school libraries, 23,683. 

As is usual in dealing with annual reports the question of finance 
looms largely. Although the rate levied is 3d., the loans are 
absolutely crippling, their repayment, etc., absorbing 44 per cent. 
of the income, and the appropriation for heating, cleaning, etc., 
is unusually high. On the other hand the amount devoted to 
salaries is hoplessly inadequate. Can one expect a chief and 
efficient assistants to exist on less than £600! Yet apparently 
they are doing so, for the results shown in this report could only he 
attained by good work on the part of the staff. 

Columbia, U.S. (District). Twenty-Second Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees, and Twenty-First Annual Report of the 
Librarian of the Public Library, 1918-19. 

Librarian: George F. Bowerman. For statistics see below. 

Actuated by the laudable desire to give our American co-workers 
the fullest credit for their endeavours in the library world the 
tendency here has always been to depreciate our own achievements. 
It has become the unfortunate habit with a certain large section 
over here to imply that the English ‘‘ cannot be expected to do 
as well as the Americans,” thinking chiefly of the hampering 
financial restrictions under which we are labouring. As a matter 
of fact not only can we be expected to do as well, but we ¢/u. 
There are libraries in England whose work will compare favourably 
with that ef most similar institutions on the other side, as the 
following comparison will show, It is made with no idea what- 
soever of depreciating the work of the Columbia Libraries, but to 
express an Englishman's deep rooted, if may be fallacious, disbelief, 
that his country can be playing second fiddle to any other nation 
and in any branch of life. As the Columbia Libraries were closed 
for a month owing to the influenza epidemic the issues during that 
period by the English library have been deducted from the yearly 


totals. 
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An English 
Columbia, U.S Library. 
Income, 117,616, at say 5s. ee ... £29,404 £4,576 
Population one pee ... 496,000 186,917 
Total Reference and Lending Issues 
(books only) pee a 2 ... 603,728 537,156 
Issues per £1 income ase cee oe 27 117 
Staff (excluding bindery) ... ae i 96 22 


Issues per head of Staff ... __ 8, 372 24,425 
Total Lending Library Issues (IL months) 65,730 447 ,843 
Lending Library Issues per head of 


population ; _ 1.54 2.39 
Total number of registered borrowers ... 18,648 20,126 
Reference Librar ‘-_- issues, books 

only (11 mont ea op 37,998 89,313 
Reference ar Issues per head of 

population . -062 AT 


The authorities at Columbia have encountered great difficulties 
as regards their staff. ‘‘ Resignations have always been excessive 
because of the low statutory salaries prevailing. Previous to the 
war the annual turnover had ranged from 21 per cent. to 53 per 
cent. Last year with a total average force (including bindery) of 
100 the resignations numbered 98." A proposed scale of salaries 
together with particulars of the duties of and qualifications for each 
grade is given, and should be of interest in view of the inevitable 
reconsideration of the salaries question in England. 


Hyde (Borough). Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Libraries 

Committee, 1918-19. 

Librarian: Joux Cxuortox. Population, 33,444. —_ Income: 
£787; from rate (1}d.), £660. Expenditure: Books, binding and 
periodicals, £189; salaries, £324; fabric charges, £282. Stock: 
Lending, 16,463; reference, 1,743. Issues: 84,778. 

As the Council are empowered to devote the proceeds of a two- 
penny rate it seems clear that the full amount should be raised. 
The present income is patently inadequate ; although the issues for 
the year show an increase of over 5,700 and compare favourably 
with those of towns of a similar population, the figure is by no 
means a maximum, and the appropriation for salaries is too small. 
The librarian’s report makes interesting, if at times unconsciously 
amusing, reading. 

Northampton (County Borough). Annual Report of the Chief 

Librarian and the Keeper of Museums, 1918-19. 

Librarian: Reciwato W. M. Brown, F.L.A. Population, 
90,076. Income: £2,078; from rate (Id.), £1,715. Expenditure : 
Books, binding and periodicals, £810; salaries and wages, £965. 
Stock: Lending, 29,012; reference, 17,225. Issues: Lending 
adult, 238,890, juvenile, 35,433; reference, 23,822. 

In June last the Lending Library was closed for three weeks for 
stock-taking and the re-classification of the books according to the 
Dewey System. Largely owing to this closing there was a very 
decided decrease in the issues, although no doubt lack of sufficient 
funds has been another cause. However, as the Committee passed 
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a resolution in favour of increasing the rate to 2d., doubtless they 
will be able to persuade the Council to avail itself of its powers 
under the new Act. 


Lisrary Association. Syllabus of Information on Facilities for 
Training im Librarianship and the Professional Examination. 
1919-20, 1920. L.A. One Shilling. 


The attention of all library workers must be drawn to this, the latest issue 
of the L.A. Syllabus, as there are many additions and re-arrangements 
which should be noted without delay. In the first place, two new courses are 
detailed—an elementary course in Literary History, Classification, 
Cataloguing and Indexing, and Library Economy, which may be taken in 

lace of the Preliminary Test; and Advanced Courses in Historical 

ibliography, History of Libraries, Palaeography and Archives, Commercial 
and Technical Libraries, Bibliography and History of Scholarship, and 
Library Development Schemes. As a consequence of these, the examinations 
in Sections 2 and 5 do not call for a knowledge of Historical Bibliography 
and History of Libraries respectively, and thus the previously alternative 
studies, Book Selection and Library Law, are now compulsory. The 
regulations concerning the granting of the diploma remain as before. The 
usual bibliographies, reprints of the last examination papers (saving in the 
case of the Preliminary Examination where the June papers, which were 
certainly more difficult than the October ones, are given) and a list of 
successful candidates are included in the booklet, and in addition a list of 
those subjects as yet approved by the Council for the theses of candidates 
for the Diploma, and specimens of the language tests are given. 


Newark, U.S. Pvusiic Lisrary. Newark’s Last Fifteen Years, 
1904-1919: The story in outline. 54 pp. 8vo. 1919. 


Norwicu Pvstic Lisrary. Stephen, George A. Guide to the 
Study of Norwich: A select bibliography of the principal books, 
pamphlets and articles on Norwich in the Norwich Pubiic 
Library. Second ed. 28 pp. 8vo. 1919. 3d. 

These two booklets, though quite different in style and scope, may well be 
treated together, for they fulfil two purposes in common- that of arousing 
the popular interest in the history, immediate or remote, of their town, and 
of facilitating the supply of that local information for which there is such a 
great demand in every municipal livraty. ‘The Newark production is a 
compilation of the actual facts concerning recent developments in every 
important phase of the town's life—the library, newspapers, clinics, schools 
and so on; the Norwich publication is a classified list not so much of the 
noteworthy bevks in the local collection as of the literature dealing with 
subjects of importance in the history and present life of the town. 
Comparison is obviously uncalled for, but the idea of the English booklet 
will probably appeal to most of us here. It is a bibliography, and as such 
will lead people to the books required, whereas the American work is patently 
designed to save people the trouble of referring elsewhere than to its pages- 
in other words, to keep people away from the library rather than to bring 
them to it. In justice it must be stated that the greater part of the 
information given in the Newark outline has either never been printed 
before or is scattered throughout a multitude of, to a great extent unindexed, 
periodical publications; but wherever the information /as been taken from 
some accessible book the source could with advantage have been given. Both 
publications, however, are so good, and will meet the demands of those for 
whom they are provided so well that 1t is not for us to cavil at either; and 
as regards the Norwich list no library boasting of a local collection (and the 
expression “vrery public library" should be synonymous) should rest 
contented until it has made some similar provision. Norwich is our oldest 
municipal library, vet, in the sense that it is managed on such thoroughly 
progressive lines, it is one of our newest. 
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Manvat or Liprary Economy. By the late James Duff Brown. 
Third and memorial edition, revised and re-written, by W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. 84 x5}, pp. xvi. + 519. Grafton & Co. Cloth, 
25/- nett. 

The first edition of this book was issued in 1908, seventeen years ago, 
and a comparison of the two volumes is an instructive and profoundly 
interesting exercise. We are continually grumbling that Librarianship 
makes no progress, that it 1s high time this or that was changed, or 
something else attempted wiich at present receives small consideration ; 
but if we look back seventeen years to the first edition of this “ Manual ” 
and regard it in the light of the new work, it will be forcibly brought 
home to us that at least the profession has by no means stood still. Brown 
found it necessary to plead for exact classification, for intelligent 
cataloguing, for freedom to readers to approach the book shelves and tor a 
liberal recognition of the reasonable requirements of the average public. 
In the new Manual none ef this appears, it has all passed into accepted 
practice, and ‘Mr. Sayers has been able to occupy the space with chapters 
on the commercial library, work with children, rural libraries, lectures 
and similar kinds of modern development. But this is not the place for 
the pursuit of such reflections, inevitable as they are, as Mr. Sayers hints 
at the situation in his preface. This latter states that almost every 
chapter of the book has been re-written, while a considerable amount of 
fresh material has been added. The early editions included a certain 
amount of controversial matter, some of it presented in rather an aggressive 
manner, and they also contained expressions of personal opinion, some of 
which were out of place: all this has been deleted, and only the parts which 
were actual contributions of permanent value to library knowledge 
retained. The new material is important and amounts to eight chapters 
dealing with local collections: Libraries of Municipal Reference; Com- 
mercial and Technical Libraries; Children's Departments; Libraries and 
Schools; Lectures, Readings and Exhibitions; and Rural Libraries. 
Beyond this, seven chapters have been re-written entirely, including those 
on the general principles ot classification and cetaleguing methods. >o 
the present volume, practically may be regarded as a new book, and 
possession of the earlier editions will not suffice for those wishing to keep 
abreast of the times, although they still have a value for students apart 
trom their historic interest. Mr. Sayers has pertormed his task with great 
thoroughness, and the result is an eminently satisfactory treatise which 
neorporates all the latest teaching in an expository manner, and nowhere 
offends by unnecessarily urging personal opinions. W hil following 
Brown's method of attaching to the end of each chapter guides to further 
information, Mr. Sayers has reduced the bulk to some extent but has 
mproved the quality by reterring primarily to monographs where they 
exist, and then to the best of the contributions to periodical literature 
only, leaving the student needing more to call to his aid the L.A. Index 
to Periodicals and Canons’ “ Bibliography of Library Economy."’ Where 
no monograph exists the fact is stated, though Librarianship is infinitely 
hetter provided in this respect to-day than it was when Brown originally 
wrote. A new introduction reviews the Profession and its scope in Great 
Britain, embodying the series of resolutions passed at the ‘nunual Meeting 
t the L.A. in 1917, which formulate the foundation principles of modern 
Librarianship. This chapter is an interesting feature, and should be 
valuable in giving cohesion and direction to the thonghts of those 
ssociated with the future progress of the Library Movement. A lWpp. 
nemoir of Brown, giving an adequate sketch of his career as a librarian, 
is fittingly prefixed to the volume, and a life-like portrait forms the 
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frontispiece. For the rest the book is well indexed, printed in clear type 
on paper of fair quality, but we wish the binding had been of a more 
substantial character, as it is a book likely to be in constant use, and at 
25s. net, even in these days, one looks for workmanship that will be 
serviceable. It would be easy, of course, to differ from Mr. Sayers here 
and there and to wish he had included this or substituted that for something 
else; for example in the paragraph on books for the blind, no mention is made 
of the service rendered by the National Library tor the Blind, which is the only 
practical solution of the problem, but there is remarkably little to criticise, 
if anything at all, and we heartily commend the book as a piece of sound 
workmanship, worthy alike of Mr. Sayers and British Librarianship, and 
wholly indispensable to the earnest librarian anxious to be informed on 
the best and most up-to-date methods of his calling. Knowing Mr. Sayers’ 
passion for the purity of expression, we have been amused to observe that 

a split infinitive perpetrated by Brown has been allowed to survive, though 

it is the only slip we have noticed. The book was in the press just at the 

time the Libraries’ Bill became an Act, and a note records the fact 

Will the new Act so revolutionise library practice as to render re-writing 

necessary when a fourth edition of this Manual is called for? 

Book Auction Recorps. Edited by Frank Karslake. A Priced 
and Annotated Record of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and American Book Auctions. Vol. 17, Pt. 1. [Oct.-Dec., 1919] 
8vo., pp. 140. Karslake & Co., Hampstead. 1920. 

For seventeen years Mr. Frank Karslake has carried on his work of 
indexing book auction prices and the recognition of his inclusive method 
and accurate workmanship is now almost general. Roughly speaking the 
set «f B.A.R. as the work 1s familiarly called, contains a quarter of a 
million entries and when the long promised General Index comes along, 
librarians and booksellers of this country will feel that they have a better 
equipment for studying book prices than their colleagues in other lands. 
An illustration of the inclusive character of B.A.R. is that boeks that 
sell for quite small prices are included, which enables the searcher to be 
practically certain that a book is not so rare as never to occur for sale. 
Again, the sales in Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow and America are indexed 
which gives quotations for many books which have not turned up in the 
London market. The issue of four quarterly parts is of great value to the 
subscriber, as it enables him to get the latest sale results which in these 
days of rapidly changing prices is a matter of importance. To the 
librarian especially, the article which is pretixed to each quarterly part 
is gener rally of interest as many of them deal with library history. 

‘Book Auction Records,” in short, is one of those essentially necessaly 
reference books which should occupy the post of honour at the right hand 
of all librarians and booksellers. With it within reach it is difficult if 
not impossible to make such mistakes in the value of books as cast 
reflections on the knowledge of bookish people. 

(Since the above review was written we regret to hear of the 
sudden death of Mr. Karslake, the founder and editor of Book 
Auction Records and Hon. Secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Antiquarian Booksellers. We trust that the work that he 
so ably initiated will be carried on on the same lines.) 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The next Professional Examination will be held on 10th-15th 
May, 1920, in London and at other centres in the provinces and 
abroad. 10th May, Classification; 11th May, Cataloguing; 12th 
May, Library Organisation; 13th May, Library Routine; 14th 
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May, Literary History; 15th May, Bibliography. Candidates 
wishing to enter for this examination must already hold L.A. 
Certificates, have passed the Preliminary Test, or else hold 
certificates approved by the Education Committee. Fee 5s. for 
each section. Last day of entry 10th April. 

The Preliminary Test will be held on Wednesday, 12th May, 
1920. Fe& 2s. 6d. Last day of entry 10th April. 

Copies of the Syllabus (price Is. 2d. post free) together with all 
particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, Library 
Association, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The examination, for this year only, will be held according to the 
Syllabus of 1915-16. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND THE 
SCHOOLS, 
To the Editor of The Library World. 
(a) Way Teacners SHouLD Know THE RESOURCES OF THE 
Liprary. 

1. The place assigned the public library by general consent is 
that of an integral part of our system of public and free education. 

2. Schools and library, as two branches of one system, must work 
together. Each in its own field supplements the work of the other. 

3. To accomplish this most economically and to the greatest 
advantage, each must know the activities and possibilities of the 
other. 

(b) Tue Frevp or Eacn. 

1. The school, during a short period of the child's life, within 
well-defined courses, teaches how to read and, so far as time and 
course allow, what to read. For most pupils the results are at 
best meagre. The reading habit and skill in reading are both 
acquired by much reading and usually only thus. Few children 
ever learn to read readily -with understanding. 

2. The library must supplement the school reading by promoting 
extensive reading during school years when children are the 
greatest readers, and through life. This demands cordial relations 
and intelligent co-operation between schools and library authorities, 
between teachers and librarians. 

(c) Hep Teacners May Expect rrom THe Newark Liprary. 

1. Books which may be borrowed for a month. Cards are issued 
to non-resident teachers in Newark schools. 

2. Magazines. 1270 in the library. Extra copies of educational 
magazines subscribed to for circulation to teachers. 

3. Picture collection. Includes 515,000 pictures. Special 
collections of pictures have been gathered for geography, history, 
holidays, seasons, birds, flowers, etc. 

4. Visual aids. 2,000 objects lent by the Museum for class room 


Sir 


, 
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use. Includes models of a log cabin, Indian tepee, medieval castle, 
Plymouth 1620, dolls in costume, industrial processes, physiological 
models, minerals, birds, relief maps, etc. A complete catalogue 
is distributed to teachers. 

5. Special lists of books on art, sciences or other specific subjects 
of interest to teachers. Examples: nature study—supplementing 
books, short. stories for reading aloud, stories to tell, books about 
the American Revolution, etc., for distribution. 

6. Books in school rooms: travelling school libraries. The 
teacher makes the request and chooses the books herself, or the 
library selects them for her. A library includes from 25 to 40 
books, a certain per cent. of which usually bear on school work. 
For aid in the selection of books for schoolroom libraries the 
Newark Library has prepared a list. 

7. Reference work at the library. Books, pictures, magazine 
articles on certain topics given prominence in the school work are 
temporarily reserved at the library. Examples: chivalry, Newark 
Administrative Department, Police Department, water supply, 
Greek life, etc. 

8. The Lending Department contains: a professional library for 
teachers, including books on methods of teaching all subjects, books 
for university extension courses and for teachers’ promotion 
examinations; a large collection of economic and political maps 
which may be used in school rooms ; duplicated copies of poems for 
class use; a collection of text-books used in Newark and elsewhere ; 
material for use in celebration of all special days; a reference 
collection of poems, readings and recitations; plays suitable for 
school use in all the grades ; leaflets for class room use for the study 
of the history, government and industries of Newark. 

9. The School Department contains a model library of the best 
books for children, for the reference use of teachers and to serve 
as a basis for the selection of school libraries. It is the business of 
the assistant in charge of the School and Children’s Department to 
be informed on all school matters of the city and to further the 
work of schools and teachers in any way that she can. 


(d) Wat Teacners May po FoR THE LIBRARY. 


1. Know what there is in a library for teachers and pupils. 

2. Keep the library informed of school work and give early 
notice of work to come, so that the library may be better prepared 
to give assistance. 

3. Use great care in recommending books for children. There 
are many lists in the school department to help teachers in the 
selection of books for children. 

4. Give children specific instructions about the subject or book 
desired when sending them to work at the library. Their wants 
can then be met more promptly and accurately. They go about 
the work more intelligently. 

5. Teach the care of books belonging to the school as well as to 
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the library. Teach children to use care in opening a new book, 
never to lay a book face down, or to turn a leaf corner, or mark or 
underline; to have clean hands. Teach the use of the printed 
parts of the book, the table of contents, index, etc., correlating 
it with subjects in the regular course of study. The library has 
books and pamphlets giving methods of presenting the matter to 
children. 
I am, Sir, ete., 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

Newark Public Library, N.J., U.S.A. Schools Department. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 
Dear Sir, 

May I, through the pages of your valuable journal, ask for 
information as to what has been done by Public Libraries in the 
direction of collecting old deeds and similar legal documents. 

[ am preparing a paper dealing with the local historical value 
of such original documents, and I should be most grateful for 
information showing how far public libraries have collected such 
documents relating to their localities, and what methods have been 
adopted for their preservation, storing, arrangement, cataloguing 
and indexing, and of making them easily accessible to the public. 

Any information, addressed to me at the Publie Library, 
Guildhall, Winchester, will be gratefuliy acknowledged by 

Yours faithfully, 
A. CECTL PIPER. 

Winchester. City Librarian. 

AMERICA AND EUROPEAN LIBRARIES. 

To the Editor of The Library World. 
Dear Sir, 

I quite fail to see why your correspondent should be so 
indignant with the Americans for their attempt (however badly 
worded) to improve Library conditions in Europe. The Americans 
ean teach the old world much and rice versa. Then why not bring 
them together whether in France or elsewhere, that they may 
mutually learn. It is beyond doubt that the Americans are much 
more awake than Europeans in libraries and educational establish- 
ments. Then by all means let them come over here to wake us 
up and to teach us to establish schools and libraries for librarians 
and generally to improve all our library facilities in the most 
modern manner possible. We are not going to be dogs in the 
manger: certainly not. 

I am, dear Sir, FAIRPLAY. 


MPHE British Universities’ Literary Agency. MSS. read, 
revised and submitted to Publishers. Send to Graduate, 9, 
Rylett Road, London, W.12. 
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